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development. It will be indeed the fruit of that scientific
progress which has made distances shorter, and brought peoples
together which once were far apart, till Nation is nearer to
Nation than Province was to Capital.

National means of transport have followed in the wake of
local means. Large national organisations have not in any
way conflicted with the lawful interests of individual districts
within a country, but have rather promoted these interests,
have developed local resources, assisted exchange of produce,
and increased the wealth of the community.

Not merely to-day, but throughout the nineteenth century,
we have witnessed truly remarkable developments in inter-
national commerce, a growing intimacy between exporting
and importing States, and an ever-increasing flow of long-
distance international transport by boat, by rail, by post, by
aeroplane, with the assistance of telegraphic, telephonic, and
wireless communication. This has resulted quite naturally
in a strong demand, not only for organisation and agreement
as to technical methods within each separate country, but in
a demand for continuous contact between the different national
organisations themselves, for a fixed policy of mutual under-
standing, and for a real co-ordination of effort. A practical
means of attaining this essential international co-ordination
and a guarantee for its permanence has been and will continue
to be afforded by the League of Nations, which, without any
attempt at world revolution, is maintaining the standard of
progress already reached, and will point the way to further
improvement.

FROM THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA TO THE CONFERENCE
AT PABIS (1815-1919)

It is now more than a hundred years since the States of
Europe, assembled at the Congress of Vienna in 1815, had to
face problems of reconstruction which were in some respects
similar to our own. After the general upheaval caused by